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Once upon a time I, too, was small, 

And I never thought I’d grow so tall; 
But, you see, somehow I grew and grew, 
As all boys and girls are apt to do. 


After I had grown to full my height, 
T learned to play with such a mite 

Of a fellow—well, he was so small 
He was hardly any size at all! 


Sometimes on the carpeted floor we’d sit 
Till the little boy was tired of it. 

Then we’d move to the pleasant Land of Play, 
Which is, as you know, far, far away. 


There our trains on cardboard tracks we’d 
run, 
And there, in the dishpan, one by one, 
We would sail our pretty boats afar, 
To the lands where foreign children are. 
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Holland is across the sea, 
Eskimo Land is not so far, 
Africa’s where the Negroes live 
And the great wild animals are. 


Arabia is in Asia, 
So are China and Japan, 
But right here on our prairies 
Lives the red-skinned Indian man. 
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Some folks are good, and some are bad; 


Good folks are happy, bad ones sad; 
And as you grow, you’ll find, I know, 
That what I’m telling you is so: 

If you are well-behaved when small, 


You will be glad of it when tall. 
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NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS 


I 
TWO-NAUGHTY LITTLE BUNNIES 


Nixie Bunny Cottontail was a grandfather 
rabbit, and Browny and Molly were his 
grandchildren. 

These two little bunnies were very 
mischievous, and sometimes even quite 
naughty. 

They seemed to be good and bad in 
streaks. Sometimes they were ever so 
good; then, again, they wouldn’t even do 
as their mamma and papa asked them to do. 

These two rabbits were the queerest little 
creatures you have ever seen! 

Sometimes when the snow was on the 
ground they would say that they hadn’t 
enough green things to eat. 

Then when there were plenty of green 
things to be had, what do you suppose 
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these two bunnies would do? Why, they 
would move their funny little mouths back- 
ward and forward—as rabbits have a habit 
of doing—and say that snow on the ground 
would suit them better! 

They were the queerest little creatures! 

No matter what clothes their mamma or 
papa bought them, they seldom were 
satisfied. 

Their home was not so pleasant as some 
other bunny’s home, they said. 

And they often spoke cross words in 
bunny talk! 

These two bunnies came to be so much 
trouble to their mother, Mrs. Spotty 
Cottontail, that one day she said to 
Grandma and Grandpa Cottontail, who 
were visiting her: 

“T don’t know what I shall do with the 
children. They are such a care! Nothing 
satisfies them now. They weren’t like this 
when they were younger.” 

“That boy is a little mischief, I know,” 
chuckled Grandpa. 
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“And Molly is about as naughty,” said 
Grandma. 

“Tut, tut!” said Grandpa. “Children 
will be children.” 

“Yes,” said Mamma Cottontail, “but all 
children are not like mine. Some children 
are good.” 

“Browny and Molly must take after 
their grandfather,” said Grandma, smiling. 

“Well,” said Grandpa Nixie, “if there 
were no bad children, the whole world 
would be good, for men and women 
are only little children grown tall. And 
if there were no naughty children to be 
taught better, what would there be left for 
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grandmothers and grandfathers to do?” 
And Grandpa laughed. 

“For grandmothers there is always plenty 
to do,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

Just at this moment a noise was heard at 
the door, 

Then two dirty little noses poked their 
way into the room. One little nose was 
bigger and dirtier than the other. 

Then four dirty little hands or fore-paws 
appeared. Two of these were bigger and 
dirtier than the others. 

Then two fuzzy little faces could be 
seen, but not very clearly, because of the 
dirt on them. One face was bigger and 
dirtier than the other. 

But there were two pairs of merry, 
laughing brown eyes that looked as much 
alike as so many shiny brown buttons. 

There were four long, thin ears, each 
one pricked up straighter than the others, 
were such a thing possible. 

There were two stubby, cotton-like tails, 
each held a bit saucily to one side. 
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And to whom do you suppose all these 
belonged? 

Why, to Browny and Molly, of course! 

Then, when they saw Grandpa and 
Grandma Cottontail, the two little bunnies 
rushed into the room shouting: 

“Hello, Grandpa! Hello, Grandma!” 
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Why, Grandfather, why 

Is it little birds can fly? 

Why do foxes prowl at night? 

Why do cats and rabbits fight? 

Why so short a tail have I? 
Why, Grandfather, why? 


Why, Grandfather, why 
Does the moon live in the sky? 
Why do owls say, “Whoo, whoo-oo,” 
When they’re not addressing you? 
Why do little children cry? 

Why, Grandfather, why? 
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Ir 
WHERE THE SHIPS GO 


After the little Cottontails had greeted 
Grandma and Grandpa in this rough way, 
and had received a scolding for it, Mamma 
Cottontail asked: “Where have you been ?” 
She spoke rather sternly. 

“We were down by the river,” said 
Browny. 

“By the river!” said Grandma Cottontail. 
“And weren’t you afraid?” 

“Afraid!” said Browny. “Afraid of 
what? Only girls are afraid.” He looked 
at Bunny Girl. 

“Wasn't!” said Molly, who had a bad 
habit of chopping off her sentences, 

“Yes, you were!” said Browny. 

“Wasn't!” said Molly again, but less 
sharply than before. 

“But tell us what you saw by the river,” 
said Grandpa Nixie. 
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“We saw two ships!” shouted Browny 
and Molly, almost together. 

“One was standing still, and the other 
was going,” added Molly. 

Then Browny asked, “Where do ships go, 
Grandfather?” 

“To Europe and Asia and Africa and all 
over the world,” Grandpa answered. 

“Why, Grandpa?” asked Molly. Molly 
and Browny were always asking “ Why ?” 

“To take bad bunnies far out into the 
ocean and drown them,” said Grandpa 
Nixie. 

“You’re fooling now!” said Browny. “TI 
know they don’t do that.” 

“What do they do, then?” asked Mamma 
Cottontail, forgetting for the moment that 
she was displeased with the little bunnies 
for having been naughty. 

“They take good things from America 
for little boys and girls of other countries 
to eat,” said Browny. 

“Ts that all?” asked Grandma. 

“No,” said Browny, “the ships take them 
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clothes to wear, and many other things 
besides.” 

“Um-huh, they do that,’ said Molly. 
“And then they bring back to us toys and 
all sorts of good things from across the sea.” 

“How do you children know all this?” 
asked Mamma Cottontail in surprise. 

“The sea captain told us!” said Browny. 

“Should have heard him, Mamma,” said 
Molly, again chopping off her sentence. 
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“He knew the best stories! Didn’t he, 
Browny ? 

He told us ever so much about the 
American Indians. He told us how they 
live, and what they eat, and of 
the games they play, and so 
much else that I have forgotten 
half of it.” 

“He used to live where there 
were many Indians,” Browny 
added, to show what a wonder- 
ful man this sea captain must 
have been. 

“What else did he tell you?” asked 
Grandpa Nixie. 

“He told us of a country, ’way up north, 
where no trees can grow, because it is so 
cold,” said Molly. 

“And the people live in houses built of 
ice and snow. And they have only fish and 
seal and walrus and sea birds and polar 
bears to eat.” 

“And only fur clothes to wear,” added 
Browny. “What do you think of that?” 
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“That is a very, very strange land, 
indeed,” said Grandma. 

“But you haven’t told us what they call 
this land, or the strange 
people that live in it,”* 
said Mamma. 

“The people are 
called Eskimos,” said 
Molly. “And the coun- 
try—why, I’ve forgot- 
ten! What is the coun- 
try called, Browny?” 

“You ought to know that, yourself,” said 
Browny. “Of course, if the people are 
called Eskimos, the country’s name must 
be Eskimo Land!” 

Grandpa and Grandma and Mamma 
Cottontail all smiled at that. 

Do you know why? 


Faraway Lands are not nearly so far 

As, ere you know them, you think they are; 
And, strange as their people to us may seem, 
To them we are queerer than you’d dream. 


The lion’s roar is sweet music to him; 
The giraffe is proud that he is so slim. 
Is the hippopotamus glad he is fat? 

He is—now what do you think of that! 


“Look,” begged the camel, “at my fine hump!” 
“My tail,” cried the monkey, “outdoes that 
bump!” 
“See my long trunk!” the elephant said. 
Brayed the zebra, “Admire my stripes, 
instead!” 
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TI 
OTHER FARAWAY LANDS 


Then Grandpa Cottontail asked Browny 
and Molly: “Did the captain tell you about 
any other people besides the Indians and 
the Eskimos ?” 

“Yes,” said Molly, “he told us about 
Holland. That’s in Europe, you know. 

There the people wear wooden shoes and 
they make lots of good butter and cheese.” 

And then she added: “Um-um! TI like 
good butter! Mayn’t I, please, have some 
on bread, Mamma ?” 

You see, Molly could be very nice and 
polite when she wished. 

So Mamma Cottontail got each hungry 
little bunny a slice of bread with butter 
spread thick on it. 

It was soon gone, and Browny said: 
“Yum-yum! but that bread tasted good! 
Mayn’t we, please, have another slice?” 
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“Just as though we were little Holland 
children,” said Molly, “and we had lots 
and lots of bread and 
butter and not much of 
anything else.” 

So their mamma gave 
each of the little bunnies 
another slice of bread 
with butter. 

Then Grandpa Nixie 
said to Browny and 
Molly: “Tell us more of what the sea 
captain told you. Grandma and I have been 
planning to visit some of those strange 
countries, and we should be glad to know 
more about them.” 

Then, as Browny and Molly looked at 
Grandpa in surprise, he added, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes: 

“And there are two little bunnies that 
we may take with us. That is, we may 
take them if they promise to be good, 
and if their mamma and papa will let 
them go.” 
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“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Browny and 
Molly. “May we go, Mamma?” 

“You must ask Papa when he comes 
home,” said Mamma Cottontail. “If he 
says ‘Yes,’ then you may go.” 

“Oh, I know he’ll say ‘Yes’!” said 
Browny. “Oh, goody, goody!” 

“Now,” said Mamma, “you may come 
with me and I will clean you up a 
bit. 

Your hands and faces are so dirty 
that you look like the little dark boys 
and girls that live in Africa.” 

“The Negroes?” asked Molly. 

“Yes,” said Mamma Cottontail, 
“the Negroes live in Africa.” 

“That’s where our circus animals 
come from, too,” said Browny. 

“A part of them only,” said Grandpa 
Nixie. “Can you tell us which of the wild 
animals come from Africa?” 

“The elephant and the giraffe,’ said 
Molly. 

“The African elephant is the largest of 
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the giraffe is the tallest.” 

“Lions come from Africa, don’t they ?” 
asked Browny. “And camels and monkeys 
and ostriches ?” 

“Yes,” said Grandpa, “all of those and 
many more besides.” 

“Then the captain told us of two other 
big animals that are found in Africa,” said 
Molly. “But I have forgotten their names, 
they were so long.” 

“Perhaps the rhinoceros and the hippo- 
potamus,” suggested Mamma Cottontail. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried Browny 
and Molly, as each name was spoken. 

Then Mamma Cottontail washed the 
dirty little bunnies. 

And when they were clean and their fur 
was soft and silky again, Browny asked: 
“How do we look, Grandma?” 
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“Just like the little yellow or brown 
people of China and Japan,” said Grandma 
Cottontail, with a smile, 
“because you are so sun- 
burned.” 

“But neither of us has a | 
braid of long hair like the 
one the Chinaman wears,” 
said Molly. 

“That is true,” said Mam- 
ma Cottontail; “you have no 
braids, but sometimes I wish you had. Then 
when you were very naughty, or going out 
when I wished you to stay 
in, I could just catch hold 
of your braid—or cue, as it 
is called—and make you 
behave.” 

Every one laughed at that. 
As for Browny and Molly, 
I believe the two little 
bunnies were much better 
satisfied without a cue than they would have 
been with one. 
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I wonder—were you good to-day? 

With little Brother did you play? 

Or did you stamp your foot and say, 

“T won't! I won’t!” and run away? 
I wonder! 


I wonder—were you good to-day? 
Did you help Mother, or did you say, 
“Why can I not go out to play?” 
And then go sneaking off, away? 

I wonder! 


IV 
PAPA COTTONTAIL 


When it was time for Papa Cottontail to 
be returning home from his work, Browny 
and Molly ran out to meet him. 

Papa Cottontail, I must tell you, was a 
rather tall and dark bunny, as bunnies go. 
He had a pretty white spot on his face 
that might have been called a beauty spot, 
had it been on a lady bunny’s face instead. 
It was this spot on his face that had given 
him his name, Spotty Cottontail. 

Mr. Spotty Cottontail wore glasses like 
those his father, Nixie, wore, and he was 
as kindly and good-natured as Grandpa. 

He loved his little bunnies dearly and 
was glad to have them come to meet him. 

From a distance he could hear them 
shouting, “Here comes Papa! Here comes 
Papa!” 

Then, as Browny and Molly met him, 
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each little bunny grasped him by one 
hand, saying, “Hello, Papa!” 

Papa Cottontail kissed each of them on 
the cheek and asked, as was his habit: 

“Have my two little bunnies been good 
to-day?” 

And in her funny little way Molly 
answered, “Um-huh.” 

But Browny said, “I don’t know, Papa.” 

“You don’t know whether or not you’ve 
been good!” said Papa Cottontail, as though 
he were surprised at such an answer. 

“Well, you see, Papa,’ said Browny, 
“Molly and I were down by the river 
to-day, and we got dirty. 

Besides, we had gone away without telling 
Mamma where we were going. So I suppose 
we were rather naughty, weren’t we?” 

“Yes,” said Papa Cottontail, “you were 
rather naughty. You mustn’t do anything 
like that again.” 

“No, no, Papa, we won't,” the two little 
bunnies replied, quite ashamed that they 
had done such a thing. 
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“But you haven’t told me how you 
happened to go so far away,” said Papa 
Cottontail, “or what you saw there.” 

“Browny and I went for a walk,” said 
Molly. “We weren’t just going to the river. 
But we walked and walked, until, the first 
thing we knew, we were there.” 
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Then, as they went along, Browny and 
Molly told their papa of the big ships which 
they had seen. 

They told him, too, all that the captain of 
one of the ships had said about the strange 
people of faraway lands. 

Just as they reached home and Papa 
Cottontail put his hand on the knob to open 
the door, Browny cried: 

“Grandpa and Grandma are here!” 

“But that isn’t all!” said Molly. “You 
could never guess what else.” 

Before Papa Cottontail had time to make 
any guesses, Browny said: 

“Grandpa and Grandma are going to 
visit some of the strange lands of which 
the captain told us.” 

“Well, that is nice,” said Papa Cotton- 
tail. 

“And they said we may go with them,” 
added Molly. “And Mamma said we may 
go, too, if you don’t mind.” 

“Would you go and leave Mamma and 
Papa at home alone?” asked their father. 
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“Oh,” cried Molly, “will you and Mamma 
come too? Oh, goody, goody!” 

But Papa Cottontail said that he and 
Mamma Cottontail could not go. 

“Grandfathers and grandmothers have 
ever so much more time to go visiting 
than fathers and mothers have,” said he. 

“But they haven’t more time than little 
bunnies like Molly and me!” said Browny. 

“Oh, no,” said Papa Cottontail, with a 
smile. “Of course, little bunnies like you 
and Molly have the most time of all. 

And you may go visiting with Grandpa 
and Grandma, if they care to take two such 
bagfuls of mischief along.” 


Oh, Rabbit is a funny thing! 
And so is Rabbit’s brother, 
And so are Rabbit’s sister and 
His father and his mother. 


Oh, Rabbit is a funny thing— 
Except when impolite, 
When he won’t do as he’s asked to, 
And what he knows is right. 
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Vv 
THE COTTONTAILS GO AWAY 


That evening, when they were having 
their supper, Papa Cottontail said: 

“Grandpa and Grandma, do you really 
wish to take these two naughty bunnies 
along when you go traveling far away?” 

Of course, when he said “these two 
naughty bunnies,” he meant Browny and 
Molly. 

“Are they very naughty?” asked Grandpa 
Cottontail, pretending he didn’t know a 
thing about it. 

“T am afraid so,” said Papa Cottontail, 
seriously. 

“Yes,” said Mamma Cottontail, “some- 
times they wish to do only as they like.” 

“That is bad,” said Grandpa Nixie, as he 
shook his head gravely. “Children should 
do always as their mothers and fathers ask 
them to do.” 
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“T wish I had been good,” said Molly 
softly, and she looked ready to cry. 

“We won’t be bad any more,” said Browny. 
“And if we go traveling with Grandpa and 
Grandma, we will mind all they say.” 

Grandma Cottontail felt grieved for the 
two little rabbits. She said: “They are sorry 
that they haven’t been good. I am sure 
they will be good after this.” 

Then she gave each bunny a wee bite for 
love and they felt happier. 

“T hope that if we do let them go Browny 
and Molly may learn something from their 
travels,” said Mamma Cottontail. 

“T hope they will see how much better 
the little folks of some of the strange 
countries mind their fathers and mothers, 
and grandfathers and grandmothers! 

There are many of these children who do 
not have so many good things to eat as our 
children have. Yet they do not complain. 

They do not have so many and such good 
clothes to wear. 

They do not have so many toys to play 
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with, nor so many pleasures as our children 
have. 

And I hope Browny and Molly may see 
all this. Then they may be better satisfied 
with their home.” 

And as their mother looked at her two 
little bunnies she noticed that their noses 
grew hot and their ears grew more pink 
and their heads were hung, so ashamed were 
they of having been naughty. 

Then Browny asked, half timidly, “When 
are we going, Grandpa?” He felt sure now 
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that his father and mother would give them 
permission. 

“Just as soon as we can get ready,” said 
Grandpa Nixie. 

“T am ready now,” said Browny. 

And he didn’t understand why every one 
smiled at that. 

But I will tell you why. For a long trip 
of that kind one must buy tickets for going 
on the train and other tickets for going on 
the boat. 

Then a good deal of extra clothing and 
many other things must be taken along. 

But in a few days the Cottontails were 
all ready. 

Then Mamma and Papa Cottontail kissed 
Browny and Molly good-by. 

And as a last warning Mamma Cottontail 
called after the two little bunnies: 

“Mind Grandfather and Grandmother, 
and don’t get run over or fall into the 
water.” 

But Browny and Molly kept on going, 
with hardly a word. They were so happy 
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to be going traveling that several times that 
morning Papa Cottontail had said he was 
sure something would happen to them if 
they weren’t on their way soon. 

But as they sat in the train which was to 
take them far away, Molly said: 

“T like better to ride in a ship on the 
water, don’t you, Grandma ?” 

And before Grandma Cottontail had time 
to answer, Browny said, “So do I!” 

Then he turned to his grandfather and 
said: “TI think I shall be a sea captain when 
I’m big. Then I can always be on a ship, 
seeing the world.” 

“So shall I!” said Molly. “TI like ships, 
and I like to see things, too.” 

Browny laughed. “Girls can’t be sea 
captains!” he said. 

But Grandpa Nixie shook his head and 
said: “You can’t tell nowadays, what a girl 
may grow up to be. There is no knowing 
what girls will do, anyway.” 

But whether or not he meant what he said 
I do not know. 
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To-too! to-too! Ka-ding! ka-dong! 

Puff! tschuff! The engine snorts along, 
The smoke clouds roll from out the stack, 
The big cars creak at the engine’s back. 


Past fields and brooks and towns we fly, 
And over hills and mountains high, 

Till in the land of tents, afar, 

Where lives the Indian man, we are. 
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VI 
IN THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


When their train had started, the Cotton- 
tails seemed to fly. They dashed along past 
fields, over brooks and rivers, up hill and 
down. 

And the next morning, very early, they 
reached the Indian country. 

They saw there many, many tents such 
as little folks build in their play, only larger. 

But these tents were not children’s play 
tents. They were the homes of the Indians, 
or the Red Men, as they are sometimes called 
on account of the color of their skin, 

These Indian tents are called wigwams. 
They are made of the dried skins of wild 
animals, stretched over long poles. 

The Cottontails were much surprised by 
what they saw, you may be sure. 

“Funny city!” said Molly. 

“This is not a city,’ said Grandma 
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Cottontail. “This is an Indian village. 
Besides, it isn’t funny, it’s strange.” 

“Strange village, then,” said Molly. 
“Wonder the Indians wouldn’t build decent 
houses to live in!” 

“Well,” said Grandpa Nixie, “the Indians 
do not live in the same place all the year 
through. 

In winter they like to live in sheltered 
places, in the forests. In the spring they 
choose fields where corn can be planted, and 
in the autumn they go to their hunting 
grounds. 
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Houses made of wood or brick or stone 
could not be moved about. But houses like 
these are easy to move.” 

“T should think they would be,” said 
Browny. “I suppose every time a hard wind 
blows the Indian tents move.” 

Every one laughed at that. 

“Tt is not quite so,” said Grandpa Nixie. 
“Perhaps you haven’t noticed that the ends 
of the poles are stuck fast in the ground. 
It would take a strong wind to loosen them.” 

“And, see, they are all tied, together at 
the top,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

“Ts that all one skin around each tent?” 
asked Molly. 

“No,” said Grandpa. “The skins of 
many different animals are tied together 
and stretched over each set of poles.” 

Molly pointed to one of the wigwams. 
“That one has a hole in it,” she said. “It 
needs to be mended.” 

“That is not a hole,’ said Grandma 
Cottontail. “A flap of skin is left loose near 
the bottom of each wigwam, for a door.” 
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“What an easy way the Indians have of 
building a house!” said Browny. 

“Not so easy as you may think,” said 
Grandpa Nixie. “Wherg do you suppose 
they get the skins for their wigwams?” 

Of course, the little Cottontails did not 
know. 

“Well,” said Grandpa, “the Indian must 
go out into the woods and catch or kill 
many wild animals. It is so he gets the 
skins for his wigwam. 

Think of catching wolves and bears and 
foxes and wildcats and buffalo and deer! 
Then you can know how easy it is for the 
Indian to get the covering for his wigwam. 

The Indian men spend most of their time 
hunting and fishing. And they used to 
spend a great deal of it in fighting.” 

“And do they shoot with bows and 
arrows?” asked Browny. 

“Not now,” said Nixie, “although they 
used to. The white man has taught them 
to shoot with a gun and they like that better. 

Indian fathers and grandfathers now make 
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bows and arrows only for the little Indian 
boys to play with.” 

“Tf the Indian men spend their time 
hunting and fishing, who does the work?” 
asked Molly. 

“The Indian women and girls do all the 
work,” said Grandpa Nixie. “They build 
the fires, cook the food, make the clothes, 
take care of the babies, and keep the 
wigwams in order. They plant the corn 
and they put up the wigwams and take them 
down again when the Indians move.” 

“T don’t believe I should like to be an 
Indian girl or woman, then,” said Molly. 

“Nor I,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

“But, as for keeping the wigwams in 
order,” said Grandpa Nixie, “that is not 
difficult. The floor is of earth and is never 
swept. There is no furniture, so there is 
no dusting to be done. The beds are nothing 
but skins spread on the ground. The dishes 
are simply wooden or earthen jars, and 
there are not many of them.” 
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Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
For mother is nigh—rock-a-by; 
Daylight is here, and you’ve nothing 

to fear, 
Rock, little red child, rock-a-by. 


Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
The sun’s in the sky—rock-a-by; 
Kind breezes tell you dear Manitou 

loves you 
And watches on high—rock-a-by. 
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Vil 
THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


Out of the wigwam with the open door 
came an Indian woman, or squaw, as she is 
called. She was carrying something on her 
back. What could it be? 

It was a bag made of skin and tied to a 
board. And inside the bag was—what? A 
little red baby, or papoose! This queer bag 
was an Indian cradle. 

Now the squaw took it off her back and 
hung it, by a strap, on the low branch of a 
tree next the wigwam. 

Then she went back into the wigwam to 
do her work. 

And the wind rocked her tiny papoose in 
the little cradle. 

“T should be afraid to leave my child 
alone in that way,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

“Of course you would,” said Grandpa 
Nixie. “But you must remember that 
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Indian children are not brought up as other 
children are. 

That baby can’t fall out and hurt itself, 
because it is strapped flat on its back to 
the board.” 

“But how it will cry!” said Browny. 

“Tndian babies don’t cry, no matter how 
long they are left alone,” said Grandpa. 

Suddenly the Cottontails noticed that all 
the people in the village were awake and 
moving about. 

Little Indian boys were chasing yellow 
and brown dogs from wigwam to wigwam. 

Some of the boys carried bows and 
arrows. Others carried spears. They said 
they were going hunting and fishing, or to 
war, but really they were going to scare the 
crows from the fields. 

Sometimes the Indian boys played ball 
and swam in the river, or paddled canoes. 

The Cottontails saw little Indian girls 
playing with dolls made of deerskin. And 
the smaller Indian children were creeping 
about or playing in the dust. 
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They saw tall, erect Indian men, strolling 
around. These men had _ copper-colored 
faces, straight black hair, and black or 
brown eyes. 

Wrinkled old Indian grandmothers and 
grandfathers were sitting on the ground. 

Presently smoke came from the top of one 
of the wigwams, then from another, and 
another. Soon many of the wigwams were 
smoking. c 

No wonder the mothers or squaws were 
nowhere to be seen! They were building 
the wood fires inside the wigwams. 

And how could they have fires in the 
wigwams, when there were no chimneys to 
let the smoke out? 

Why, that was simple enough! In the 
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top of each wigwam was a hole, called the 
smoke-hole. Through this some of the 
smoke went out. 

Of course, much of it stayed in the 
wigwam. But this did not trouble the 
Indians. When the wigwam got full of 
smoke, they went outdoors, where the air 
was better for breathing. 

“Don’t the Indians have stoves?” Molly 
asked, 

“No,” said Grandpa Nixie. “They build 
their fires, of wood and dried grass, right on 
the ground.” 

“How do they cook things to eat, then?” 
asked Browny. 

“They don’t cook very much,” said 
Grandpa. “But what they do cook is cooked 
over the open fire. 

Their food is very simple. They have 
cornmeal, and cakes made of corn. Some- 
times they raise small crops of beans and 
squashes and pumpkins. 

Then they gather wild berries, nuts, and 
roots. And as the fathers often go hunting 
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and fishing, they also have meat and fish. 
The meat is the flesh of the deer and other 
wild animals.” 

“Oh!” said Molly. “And do they make 
all the deerskins into dolls and wigwams?” 

“My, no!” replied Grandma Cottontail. 
“They make their clothes of deerskin, too; 
and even their shoes. These shoes are 
ealled moccasins. They have no soles on 
them. Often they are covered with pretty 
beads.” 

“Tt must be cold in the wigwams in 
winter,” said Browny. “How do _ the 
Indians keep warm then?” 

“They wear blankets as shawls are worn 
by white people,” said Nixie. “There you 
can see some of their blankets. Aren’t they 
pretty?” 
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Where the rippling brooklet flows, 
Where the water-lily grows, 
’Neath the canopy of blue, 

There I paddle my canoe. 


Where the squirrel makes his home, 
Where the reindeer loves to roam, 
Up the forest path so narrow, 
There I take my bow and arrow. 
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Vill 
THE INDIAN BOY 


Presently an Indian boy, twelve or 
fourteen years old, greeted the Cottontails. 

“How do you do?” he said, in as plain 
English as you or I can speak. 

My, weren’t the Cottontails surprised! 
They had supposed that the Indians could 
talk nothing but Indian talk, 

“Would you like to have me take you 
through the village?” the Indian boy asked, 
bowing politely. 

“We should very much like to be shown 
around,” said Grandpa Nixie. 

“We live in these tents or wigwams,” said 
the Indian boy. “But some of our neighbors 
live in wood and brick and stone houses, as 
the white man does.” 

And for the first time the Cottontails 
noticed the group of houses that looked like 
white men’s homes. 
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Then, as they went along, the Indian boy 
said: 

“There, you see, are our fields of corn. 
And here are pumpkins and squashes grow- 
ing, and bean vines climbing on the poles. 

I suppose you know it was the Indian 
who showed the first white men who came 
to America how to plant corn. The white 
men had never seen Indian corn. 

And my history tells me that they would 
have starved to death, had not the Indians 
shown them how to raise and use corn for 
food. 

This land—this whole land of the United 
States—once belonged to our people.” 

“My, my! what a lot of land each family 
must have had!” said Grandma Cottontail. 

“The Indians never divided up the land 
as white men do,” said the Indian boy. 

“There were no cities or houses, then, 
such as the white man has built. 

There were no fenced-in farms or gardens. 
There were no wagon roads, no railroads, 
no bridges, 
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But there were larger forests than we see 
anywhere now. 

There were great plains, with nothing but 
wild grass and weeds growing on them. 

There were swamps, where: the snakes 
and the frogs and the lizards made their 
homes. 

Then the Indian put up his wigwam 
wherever he pleased. Sometimes he placed 
it beside the river or in the forest. Then 
again he placed it near the mountains or 
on the plains. It was put wherever he 
happened to be.” 
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“How happy your people must have been 
then!” said Nixie. 

“They might have been,” said the Indian 
boy. “But my grandfather tells me they 
had their troubles, even then. 

You see, there were many tribes of 
Indians. Each tribe was like a separate 
nation. Each was made up of many men 
and women and children. 

Some of the tribes lived where we live 
to-day. Some lived in the North, some in 
the East, some in the South. 

Each tribe was jealous of all the other 
tribes. And there were some tribes that 
often went to war with the others.” 

“What did they 
fight with—bows 
and arrows?” asked 
Browny. 

“Yes, and tomahawks, 
too,” said the Indian boy. 

“What is a tomahawk?” Molly asked. 

“T will get one,” said the Indian boy. And 
he showed them the one you see here. 
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Then the Cottontails saw what a toma- 
hawk was like. It was a sort of hatchet. 


The head of it was made of a stone having 
a sharp edge. 

Then the Indian boy brought out a 
picture for the Cottontails to see. 

“This is a band of Indians about to go to 
war,” he said. “Their faces are painted to 
make them look very fierce. Each Indian 
wears a band around his head, with long 
feathers stuck in it.” 

“Didn’t the Indians fight with the white 
men, too?” asked Browny. 

“Oh, yes!” said the Indian boy. “Long 
ago there were many wars between the 
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white men and the Indians. Many cruel 
deeds were done by both sides. 

Soon there were many more white men 
than Indians, and the white men drove 
the Indians farther and farther west. 

Then the United States Government set 
aside lands for the Indians, so that each 
tribe might live by itself, about as it 
pleased. 

The Government built schools for us, and 
sent teachers to teach us, as the white boys 
and girls are taught. 

That red brick building, yonder, is one of 
the schools. There I go every day to learn 
my lessons. 

But Indian boys learn a great many 
things at home, too. Our fathers take us 
into the forests and tell us about birds and 
animals and trees and rivers. They teach 
us how to hunt and fish, and how to swim 
and paddle a canoe. They train us to be 
afraid of nothing.” 

Then as they walked along Grandpa Nixie 
spied some horses in a field. 
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“Do those horses belong to the Indians?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said the boy. “The Indians have 
learned the ways of the white people, and 
many of them live by farming or by raising 
horses, cattle, and sheep.” 

Then he told them of the strange songs 
and dances the Indians have. He told them 
of the many feasts that are held when the 
corn and fruit are ripe, in the autumn, and 
of the sugar festival in the maple woods 
every spring. 

At last he took them to see the squaws 
making blankets and baskets and beadwork. 
These, and some moccasins and little Indian 
suits, were for sale. 

The Cottontails thought the work very 
pretty indeed. 

So Grandpa Nixie bought beads and 
moccasins for Grandma Cottontail. He 
bought Indian suits for the little Cottontails, 
and a blanket for himself. 

Then the Cottontails said good-by to the 
Indians and went away. 
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Does an Indian suit an Indian make? 
Does the sugar frosting make the cake? 
Do fine clothes make gentlemanly boys, 
Or sometimes cover up a lot of noise? 


Does a pretty face make a kinder girl? 

Which means more, the mounting or the 
pearl? 

Answer these questions, if you can, 

My little woman, my little man! 
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Ix 
AWAY TO THE NORTHLAND 


The next morning Grandpa Nixie said: 
“Now we are going to visit the Eskimos, or 
little people of the cold. Is every one ready 
to start for the Northland?” 

“T’m ready,” cried Browny, “except that 
I must put on my Indian suit over this one, 
so I shall be warm in the cold country.” 

“Me, too! Me, too!” cried Molly, who 
always did just as Browny did. 

So Browny and Molly put on the Indian 
suits Grandpa Nixie had bought them. How 
strange they looked, dressed up in this way! 
They looked just like two little Indians. 

Then Grandpa said, “This is where my 
Indian blanket will come in handy.” 

But Grandma Cottontail said she was 
going to buy a heavy fur coat with a big 
fur collar, and fur mittens, and a fur cap 
with earlaps, and fur boots. 
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“And I will buy fur outfits for the 
children,” she said. “I advise you to buy 
one, too, Nixie. I feel sure your Indian 
blanket will not be warm enough.” 

But Grandpa thought differently. “TI am 
not afraid of the cold,” he said. 

“Nor am I,” said Grandma Cottontail. 
“Like all bumnies, I like ice and snow. But 
in Eskimo Land, I understand, it is very, 
very cold, much colder than it is here on 
the coldest winter’s day.” 

Then Grandpa laughed and said: “Well, 
I have one warm fur coat now! Why should 
I have two?” 

He did have one fine warm fur coat— 
rabbit fur—that is true! And he didn’t 
know that during the winter Eskimos wear 
two fur suits at a time. 

So Grandpa Nixie would not buy a fur 
outfit for himself. And while they were 
traveling by railroad and steamship he 
found his blanket warm enough. He was 
pleased with his good sense in not getting 
the furs, for Grandma and Browny and 
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Molly couldn’t wear theirs. They were too 
warm. 

At last the Cottontails reached the cold, 
cold land where neither trains nor ships can 
go, because the ground is buried beneath 
heaps of snow most of the time, and the sea 
is covered with ice. 

The cold north winds whistled and 
moaned. The ice was so clear that it was 
blue. It was bitterly cold! 

Then Grandpa Nixie said: “B-r-+-r! How 
I wish I had a fur coat with a big fur collar, 
and fur mittens, and a fur cap with earlaps, 
and fur boots!” 

Now he was satisfied that two fur coats 
were not too many to wear in this very cold 
country. 

The Cottontails found a hunting camp 
where Nixie was able to buy himself a fur 
outfit. And while the clothes which he 
bought did not fit him exactly, you may 
be sure he was very glad to get them. 

Nixie’s fur coat was so long that it 
dragged on the ground. It was so full 
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that it could have reached twice around his 
body. His fur mittens and fur cap and fur 
boots were much too big for him, too. 

But he said none of these things would 
matter, so long as he was warm. 

Oh, but how strange he looked, dressed 
in this way! It was enough to make one 
laugh. 

Then Molly asked, “Is this Eskimo 
Land ?” 

“Indeed, no!” said a hunter. “Eskimo 
Land is very much farther north.” 

“How can we get there?” asked Grandma. 

“T am going to start for the Northland in 
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the morning,” said the hunter. “We have 
another camp there, and the men are 
hunting. I had planned to travel alone, with 
two sleds, or sledges. I shall be pleased to 
have you ride with me.” 

“Thank you,” said Nixie. “We shall be 
delighted to do so.” 

Then the hunter took the Cottontails 
to one of the huts in the camp, where he 
said they might spend the night. 

Before you could count ten these four tired 
bunnies were fast asleep! And if they did 
not dream of home, and pleasant, sunshiny 
weather, and green things growing—such as 
cabbages and lettuce and peas and onions— 
then their dreams were worth nothing. 
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Who lives in a house of ice and snow, 
Where the ships and railroads cannot go? 
I know!—Eskimo. 


Who is short and fat, and wears queer 
clothes, 
While to hunt and fish is all he knows? 
I know!—Eskimo. 
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x 
IN THE COLD COUNTRY 


The next morning, just after breakfast, 
the Cottontails heard a noise outside the hut. 
Browny and Molly ran to the door. They 
looked out and then they shouted: 

“Santa Claus is here!” 

“No, no, it cannot be,” said Grandpa. 

He went to the door, and what do you 
suppose he saw? Two large wooden sledges, 
not very different from others he had seen. 
But hitched to each sledge was a reindeer, 

Just think of it! The Cottontails were 
going to travel in sledges drawn by reindeer! 

The hunter put all of the Cottontails’ 
things on one of the sledges. On the other 
he put his own belongings and the food for 
the trip. 

Browny and Molly were to ride on the 
first sledge, which the hunter would drive. 
Grandpa and Grandma Cottontail were to 
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ride.on the second sledge, which Nixie would 
drive. 

“See that you are well wrapped up,” said 
the hunter. “The trip will be a cold one.” 

He gave them plenty of furs, and they 
bundled up so that it seemed as though 
they could have traveled to the North Pole 
without feeling cold. 

Then, with merry hearts, off they started 
for the Northland! 

How swiftly the reindeer traveled over 
the ice and snow! It seemed to the Cotton- 
tails that they flew. Still, it took the party 
several days to reach the Northland. 

At night the hunter would put up some 
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poles which he carried and make a tent by 
placing skins over them. This was enough 
to keep out the wind. 

Then he would lay 
heavy furs on the 
snow floor of the tent 
and light two queer- 
looking lamps. Soon 
the tent would be 
quite comfortable. 

Are you surprised to think that two lamps 
could warm a tent in that cold country? 
Well, you may be sure the Cottontails 
were surprised, too! 

But, then, the lamps were very different 
from any you have 
ever seen. 

They were Eskimo 
lamps, which the 
hunter had gotten on 
one of his earlier 
journeys to the far 
North. And they gave really good light 
and a great deal of heat. 
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“The fat, or blubber, taken from the 
animals killed in this country, makes the oil 
which is burned in these lamps,” said the 
hunter. “The Eskimos have no stoves, but 
with these lamps they keep themselves warm 
and light their huts. 

They cook their food over the same lamps. 
But if for any reason the meat cannot be 
cooked, it is eaten raw.” 

“How very strange!” said Grandma. 

Then one day, as they were riding along, 
Browny asked, “Are we in Eskimo Land 
now?” 

“Yes,” said the hunter. He stopped his 
reindeer, and let Grandpa Nixie drive up 
beside him. “Do you see those rounded 
snow piles right ahead of us that look like 
so many straw stacks?” he asked. “Well, 
those are Eskimo houses, and that is an 
Eskimo village.” 

“Are those real houses for people to live 
in?” asked Molly. 

“Tndeed, yes!” said the hunter. “They 
are the only houses the Eskimos have.” 
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“What are they made of?” asked Grandpa 
Nixie. 

“They are made of blocks of snow,” 
replied the hunter. “These are their winter 
homes, or igloos.” 

“Have they different homes in summer?” 
asked Grandma Cottontail. 

“Oh, yes,” said the hunter. “In summer 
they live in tents made of skins.” 

Then he said: “Let us stop here and build 
an igloo. I will show you how.” 

So he cut big blocks from the hard snow. 
These he placed in a circle on the ground. 
Then he cut more snow blocks and piled 
them on top of the others. 

The Cottontails helped him to fit them 
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together and to pack snow into the cracks 
between them. 

The house was finished in a few hours. 
The highest part of it was only about as high 
as the hunter himself. And at one side was 
a hole just large enough to crawl through. 

“What is that?” asked Molly. 

“That is the doorway,” said the hunter. 

“But where is the door?” asked Browny. 

“Here is the door,” said the hunter, and 
he cut another, larger, block of snow. This 
he stood up before the opening in the igloo. 

“Now the door is closed,’ he said. 
“That will help to keep out the cold.” 

“We have forgotten the windows,” said 
Nixie. 

“Eskimo houses do not have windows,” 
said the hunter. “Windows would let in too 
much cold air.” 

“What a queer little house, with its tiny 
doorway, and no windows!” said Grandma 
Cottontail. “How can people live in such 
houses?” 

“Well, they do,” said the hunter, “and so 
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must every one who comes to this far 
northern country. But let us go inside.” 

The hunter crept in on his hands and 
knees. He carried an Eskimo lamp to light 
the way. The Cottontails crawled in after 
him. 

“T think this house will be much warmer 
than our fur tent,” said Nixie. 

“When both lamps are lighted,” said 
the hunter, “it will perhaps be rather too 
warm.” 

He looked about him and then he cried, 
“Why, I have forgotten to make the bed!” 

So out he crawled and brought in more 
blocks of snow. These he piled up against 
the wall at one side of the igloo. Then he 
and the Cottontails filled in the cracks with 
loose snow, and packed it hard. 

They covered this snowbank with furs, 
just as the Eskimos do. And now their bed 
was ready. 

They covered the floor with furs, too. 

“As for other furniture,” said the hunter, 
‘the Eskimos do not have any.” 
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Beautiful, strange lights on high, 
Like great streamers in the sky, 
Red and blue and green they glow, 
Over fields of pure white snow. 


Only in the Northland seen, 

What can those strange streamers mean? 
Where they come from, where they go, 
Are things that no one seems to know. 
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XI 
“A BEAR AND A WOLF!” 


Tt was late, the next morning, when the 
Cottontails arose. 

But how can a stranger in the Northland 
tell the time of day! An igloo has no 
windows, so the sun cannot creep in to 
awaken one. 

Besides, here the sun does not shine at all 
in the winter. And an Eskimo winter is six 
months long! 

It was winter in the Northland now, and 
the day was as dark as the night. 

But the night was not so dark as many 
of our nights are. While there is no sun 
all winter, the moon and the stars are bright. 
Then, too, the white snow is always on the 
ground, and the glitter of it helps people to 
see at night. 

Besides, strange, beautiful lights often 
appear in the sky. They are like great 
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streamers, of all the colors of the rainbow, 
and seem to cover the whole sky. 

When Nixie first saw the lights, and how 
they made red and blue and green colors 
on the snow, he asked: 

“Where do those wonderful lights come 
from? We never see such pretty lights in 
the sky in our land.” 

“The Northland people see these lights 
often,” said the hunter. “But no one knows 
where they come from. They do not come 
from the sun. They do not come from the 
moon. They are not lights from a rainbow. 
They are seen only in the North, so we call 
them Northern Lights.” 

By the time the Cottontails were dressed 
the good hunter had breakfast all ready. 
Then he went out to feed his reindeer. 

“Listen!” said Grandma. Voices were 
heard outside. Who could be there? 

Browny and Molly pushed the door out. 
Then they poked their faces through. But 
how quickly they drew their heads in 
again! 
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“What is the matter?” asked Nixie. 

“Looks like a bear and a wolf!” cried 
Browny, frightened. 

“But it doesn’t sound like them,” said 
Grandma. 

“Perhaps bears 
and wolves sound 
different in this far 
northern country,” 
said Browny. 

“Nonsense!” said 
Grandma. “Bears 
and wolves are bears 
and wolves the world over.” 

Grandpa crept out. And what do you sup- 
pose he found? A fat, funny thing with 
short, stout legs. It was covered with fur 
from its head to its toes. 

It did look like a bear, truly! But instead 
it was an Eskimo boy. He was dressed in 
a shaggy coat of white bearskin, with fur 
trousers, a fur hood, fur mittens, and fur 
boots. Only his fat, greasy face was 
uncovered. 
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And the wolf? Why, it was only the 
Eskimo boy’s dog! 

But to whom was the Eskimo boy talking? 
He was talking to the hunter, who was 
feeding the reindeer. 

“This is Kyo,” said the hunter. “He and 
his family are old friends of mine. We will 
visit them after breakfast.” 

Then Nixie, the hunter, and the Eskimo 
boy and his dog went into the igloo. 

Grandma, Browny,:and Molly all said, 
“How do you do!” But I am not sure Kyo 
understood what they said, for he just looked 
and smiled, and said not a word. 

Very strange indeed did the Eskimo boy 
seem to the Cottontails. 

He was short and fat, with a dark brown 
face and straight black hair. His eyes were 
small and black. 

But, then, the Cottontails seemed just as 
strange to the Eskimo boy. For he had 
never seen a bunny in all his short life, in 
that far northern country. 

When Browny and Molly looked at Kyo 
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they couldn’t help laughing, because he 
looked so funny to them! 

Every time Kyo looked at Browny and 
Molly, he had to laugh, because they looked 
so funny to him. 

Kyo carried a ball made of sealskin. He 
crawled up on the fur-covered snow bench 
or bed and tossed the ball first to Browny 
and then to Molly. And when it fell on 
the floor, the Eskimo dog would run and 
fetch it. What fun those four did have! 
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They live in houses made of snow, 

In igloos small and close, you know. 

Among the icebergs, mountain high, 

No sun, all winter, in the sky. 
They do!—Would you? 


Among the snowdrifts, ages old— 

Where it is always cold, so cold!— 

They dress in skins from head to heel; 

I wonder how such clothes must feel! 
I do.—Do you? 
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xi 
THE ESKIMO FAMILY 


“Now, let us go and visit Kyo’s family,” 
said the hunter. So off they started. 

And when they got there, the Cottontails 
found a house that was different from the 
one the hunter had built. 

Kyo’s house had a long, narrow passage 
or tunnel before the door of the igloo. 

“What is that for?” asked Grandma. 

“To help keep out the cold,” said the 
hunter, “and to give the Eskimo dogs a place 
to sleep in, in the very cold weather.” 

“But how can you get into the house?” 
asked Grandpa. 

“You must crawl through the tunnel,” said 
the hunter. 

“Oh!” said Molly, and “Oh!” said Browny. 

“Show them how,” said the hunter to Kyo. 
And before the Cottontails knew it, Kyo 
had disappeared into the house. 
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Browny and Molly followed him. When 
they got to the other end of the tunnel they 
found the hole closed 
with a heavy skin. 
But they pushed this 
aside and then they 
were inside the 
igloo. 

Grandma and 
Grandpa Cottontail 
crawled through the tunnel next. The hunter 
went last of all because he was the tallest. 

Then they all shook hands with the Eskimo 
family and said, “How do you do!” and sat 
down on the big snow bed covered with 
furs. 

You see, this family had eight children, 
and so the bed had to be big! 

“But I can count only seven,” said 
Grandma Cottontail. 

“That is because Mrs. Eskimo has been 
outdoors and has the baby on her back,” 
said Father Eskimo. 

Then Mother Eskimo lifted Baby Eskimo 
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from the baby pocket which she wore on the 
back of her coat. 


And Grandma Cottontail said: “The little 
dear! he must be cold!” 

“Oh, no,” said Mother Eskimo. “The 
pocket is lined inside with soft reindeer skin. 
It makes a nice warm carriage for Baby.” 

“What a family of boys!” said Nixie. 

Father Eskimo laughed. “These three are 
girls,” he said, “and so is the baby.” 

But a stranger couldn’t tell the girls and 
boys apart, for in Eskimo Land girls do not 
wear skirts as the girls of other countries do. 
They wear trousers, like their brothers’. 
And all their clothes are made of the skins 
of animals. 

Then Grandma said to Mother Eskimo: 
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“What a lot of work you must have, knitting 
stockings for so many children!” 

“Knitting stockings!” Mother Eskimo 
didn’t know what that meant. 

“Eskimos make their stockings of bird 
skins,” she said. “The soft feathers keep 
the feet very warm. And our boots are made 
of sealskin.” 

“How strange!” said Grandma Cottontail. 

Just then Kyo and Browny started up, 
shouting, “Get up, there! Get up, there!” 
each in his own way. 

And what do you think they had? Kyo’s 
little puppies in their little harness! 

Kyo was learning to ‘drive the puppies 
now, so that he would know how to drive 
the bigger dogs later on. 

Eskimo boys and girls learn when they 
are very little to drive the dogs, hitched to 
a sleigh. And the boys learn to shoot with 
their bows and arrows. 

Where was Molly? She and the Eskimo 
girls were playing with the baby’s doll. 

It was a queer little doll, made of sealskin, 
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with round bones for eyes and flat pieces of 
bone for the nose, mouth, and eyebrows. 

It did not have a dress and 
petticoats, as do the dolls our 
little girls play with. Oh, no, 
indeed! 

It had a coat and trousers 
and hood and boots and cap of 
reindeer fur, and wee fur mit- 
tens. It looked the picture of 
the girls in this Eskimo family. 

And why shouldn’t it? For one of them 
had made the doll. 

The other Eskimo children had a little toy 
bear and a seal, both made of ivory from 
the tusks of the walrus. And they played 
with these. 

So, you see, even in this very, very cold 
land there are happy children, and kind 
fathers and mothers, and toys. 


Oh, come and let us take a sail 

Upon the back of the monstrous whale, 
And hear his tail go crack, crack!—so! 
Then see him high the water blow. 


How he will make the water foam, 
As he takes us to his ocean home! 
There little whalelets we shall see 
And how they entertain their company. 


And then, perhaps, with us he’ll fare 

To the homes of the walrus, seal, and bear. 
Oh, won’t that be a glorious sail, 

Upon the back of the monstrous whale! 
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XTIT 
THE SEAL, THE WALRUS, AND THE WHALE 


The next morning the hunter took his 
sledges and reindeer and drove off to his 
other camp, to go hunting. 

He left food enough for the Cottontails to 
eat while he was away and he promised to 
be back soon, to take them south again. 

Now the Cottontails were left alone. But 
they had the Eskimo family for their friends, 
and I will tell you how friendly the two 
families became. 

In the Northland all the boys and girls 
have sleds. Perhaps you think their sleds 
are made of wood, as yours are. Instead, 
they are made of bones and strips of sealskin, 
and they have a back against which to lean. 

Sometimes the sleds are made of ice. I 
think you would like an ice sled. You would 
like, also, the Eskimo dogs that draw the 
sleds so swiftly over the snow. 
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Browny and Molly and Kyo and his sisters 
and brothers had great fun together. 

“Crack! crack!” would go the whips, and 
off would go the dogs! Such splendid sleigh- 
riding I am sure you never have seen. 

One day Mother Eskimo gave Kyo a piece 
of Eskimo candy, as a reward for being good. 
He ran to Browny and Molly with it. 

“Um! good!” he cried. “Want some?” 

Browny and Molly each took a bite. Then 
“Pugh!” cried Browny, and “Pugh!” cried 
Molly. And what faces they did make! 

They did not care for such queer candy. 
And neither would you. It was the red skin 
of a bird’s foot, soaked in fat! 

But Eskimo children enjoy it. The cold 
weather makes them like to eat fat. 

Once, when the weather was bad, Father 
Eskimo said, “We will stay indoors to-day.” 

“Goody! goody!” cried Molly, clapping 
her hands. “Get your picture books, Kyo, 
and we will look at them.” 

Picture books! Not even Father and 
Mother Eskimo knew what they were. 
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Eskimos have no books of any kind. They 
cannot read or write. And the only stories 
they know are those which have been told 
them by their fathers and mothers and 
grandfathers and grandmothers. 

“We learn by listening,” said Myo, who 
was Kyo’s eldest sister. “Let us sit and 
listen now.” 

So the little Eskimos pulled off their top 
suits, which had the fur on the outside. 
They left on only their undersuits, which 
had the fur inside, next to the body. 

Then all the little folks sat down to listen. 
And this is what they heard: 

Father Eskimo: Yesterday I killed a seal. 
But I had to sit very still for many hours 
beside a hole in the ice, before I could catch 
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one. My dogs dragged him home for me. 
See how nice and fat he is. 

Grandma Cottontail: 
What a pretty silver-gray 
coat he has! And he has a 


so pretty a creature. 
Father Eskimo: But 
we must have food and 
clothes. We need fat for 
our lamps. And the seal gives us all these. 
Grandpa Nixie: How does the seal aia. 
you clothes? 
Mother Eskimo: I 3 La 
make our clothes of — 4 
the seal’s skin. First, 


I serape the skin, to = 

clean it. Then I chew ceo 
it, little by little, to - 

make it soft. Then I stretch it out to dry. 
And, last of all, I cut it with my bone knife 
and sew it with my bone needle. For thread 


I use the sinews of the reindeer. 
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Father Eskimo: And the seal’s flesh is our 
chief food. We should starve without it. 

Grandpa Nizie: 
And I notice that you 
have no bread, no 
crackers, no apples, 
and no potatoes to cat. )§ 

Father Eskimo: 
None of these. Besides 
the seals, we catch sea 
birds and polar bears, 
now and then, and eat their flesh. 

And in the summer we often have fishes 
and birds’ eggs and berries. Then we take 
our ig or canoes, and go in them to 

Ce) hunt the walrus 
and the whale. And 
T can tell you they 
\ are wise animals! 
J They are very hard 
to catch. 

Grandma Cottontail: They must be hard 
to eatch. Why, the walrus is as large as an 
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elephant! And the whale must be the 
biggest fish there is. 

Father Eskimo: The whale is the largest 
animal on land or sea, but it is not a fish. 
Fishes have cold blood. The whale’s blood 
is warm. Fishes cannot breathe out of the 
water. The whale cannot breathe in it. 

Grandpa Nixie: But how can you bring 
so large an animal home? 

Father Eskimo: We cannot. So we draw 
its great body up on the shore and divide 
it. We get much nice fat, or blubber, from 
the whale. Some of it we eat, and some of 
it we burn in our lamps. 

From the bones of the walrus and the 
whale we make frames for our summer tents 
and for our sledges and our kayaks, 
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Also, we make tools with which to work, 
and spears and arrows and fishhooks with 
which to hunt and fish. 

Grandma Cottontail: Have you no wood 
or iron? 

Mother Eskimo: None at all. We have 
only ice and snow and bones and skins to 
make things of. 

Grandpa Nizie: I have wondered how you 
keep time, for I notice you have no clocks. 

Father Eskimo: We don’t keep time. We 
hunt when we have no more food, or when we 
need skins for clothes. We eat when we are 
hungry. We sleep when we are sleepy. 


Poor Eskimos! How can they be content 
with such a life! 

Most of them do not know that there are 
other countries or other people in the world. 
And they do not even know how old they 
are! 


The Eskimos on blubber feast; 

Their faces look as though they’re greased, 
But they are not! They seem like that, 
Because these people eat much fat. 


There is another reason, too— 

I’d better whisper this to you— 

The Eskimos don’t wash, you know, 
And when they get dirty, they stay so! 
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XIV 
BACK TO THE SOUTHLAND 


One day the hunter returned from the 
other camp. How glad the Cottontails were 
to see him! 

Two other men were with the hunter, and 
they had three sledges. Each sledge was 
drawn by five Eskimo dogs and was loaded 
with furs. 

“Hunting must have been good,” said 
Nixie. “But where are your reindeer?” 

“Tndeed, hunting was very poor,” said the 
hunter. “We had to kill our reindeer for 
food. If we had not done so, we should have 
starved.” 

“Where, then, did you get all those fine 
furs?” asked Grandpa Nixie. For on the 
sledges were wolf skins, bearskins, sealskins, 
and skins of the musk ox and the reindeer. 

“Haven’t you noticed that we are return- 
ing on ice sledges?” asked the hunter. 
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“You know there is very little wood in 
this cold land, and even small pieces of wood 
are highly prized. An Eskimo will gladly 
exchange valuable furs for a small amount 
of wood. 

Our sledges were of wood and iron. And 
they were large. That is why we were able 
to trade them for these loads of fur.” 

It was time, now, for the hunter and the 
Cottontails to say good-by to their friends, 
the Eskimo family. 

“Tt makes me feel sad to leave these kind 
people,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

But the hunter and his men just cracked 
their long whips and shouted, “Hoo, hoo!” 
Off the dogs started, across the great fields 
of ice and snow, for the Southland. 

This time Grandma and Grandpa Cotton- 
tail sat with the hunter in the first sledge. 
Browny and Molly sat with the man in the 
second sledge. The third sledge carried only 
the driver and a load of furs. 

“T shall be glad when we get back to the 
land of soap and water,” said Grandpa Nixie. 
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How the hunter laughed at that! 

“The Eskimos have no soap and no 
towels,” said he. “And there is no water in 
the Northland during the long, cold winter. 

The people melt snow to get water to 
drink. Even that is hard work. Think how 
much more work it would take to get enough 
water to wash in! Besides, they don’t know 
how good it is to be clean.” 

“Their hands and faces are brown with 
grease and dirt,” said Grandpa. “Have they 
no mirrors in which to see how they look?” 

“Mirrors would not help them,” said the 
hunter. “The one whose face shines the most 
with grease is called the handsomest!” 
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Just then Browny and Molly shouted from 
the second sledge, “ Look at the birds!” 

The others looked up and saw great flocks 
of birds flying in the air. 

“That is a sign that summer is coming,” 
said the hunter. “Soon the beautiful, bright 
round sun will be here. The first day it will 
stay only a little while. Then every day, 
after that, it will stay longer. At last it will 
stay all the time, not even going away at 
night.” 

“Will the sun melt all the snow and ice?” 
asked Grandpa Cottontail. 

“No,” said the hunter, “The sun shines 
all day long and all night long, too, but it 
cannot melt all the snow and ice in this cold 
country. 

However, it will melt enough of it so that 
tiny flowers and plants can grow. 

It will uncover the moss among the rocks, 
so that the reindeer may come back and feed 
upon it. 

Then the seals will bark to one another: 
‘Summer has come! Summer is here! The 
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sea is nice clear water now. Let us go 
swimming and fishing!’ 

And Father Walrus will say: ‘Come, 
Mother Walrus and Baby Walruses, let us 
play in the water. We, too, will catch some 
fish for dinner.’ 

Then the Eskimos will put up their tents 
of skins. And they will sit in the sunshine 
and laugh and sing and tell stories. 

And before they know it the summer has 
passed. The sun goes away for a little while 
to-day, longer to-morrow, and so on and on. 
Just as he came, so he goes. 

The days of the twilight are when the 
summer begins to come, and again when it 
goes away. This is the time of the year the 
Eskimos like best. 

But soon the twilight days pass away. 
The Eskimos say, ‘Winter has come.’ Then 
there is no sun for six months. But the 
moon and stars are bright and the Northern 
Lights shine in all their beauty.” 


Pee CEs 


Land of the Wooden Shoe, 
Land of the Windmill, too: 
Where pretty tulips grow, 
Where boats a-sailing go; 


Where girls like ladies dress; 
Where, too, I will confess, 
The boys cannot be told 

From grown men, young or old. 
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xv 
THE LAND OF THE WOODEN SHOE 


You may be sure it seemed good to the 
Cottontails to get back to a warmer country, 
where there were comfortable houses and 
good things to eat! 

But soon they were on their way again. 
This time a big ship was taking them far 
across the ocean, to the Land of the Wooden 
Shoe. 

You have never heard of the Land of the 
Wooden Shoe? How strange! The Land of 
the Wooden Shoe is Holland, the home of 
the Dutch people. 

For ten whole days and nights the Cot- 
tontails sailed on the deep sea. No matter 
where they looked, they could see nothing 
but water, water, all around them. 

But one morning, when Browny and Molly 
looked out through the little round window 
above their bed, what do you suppose they 
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found had happened? They found that the 
ship was lying quite still, beside a wharf. It 
was tied to a very large post. 

They could see houses, and bridges, and 
streets, and many canals. 

“Can we be in Holland?” cried Molly. 

“We couldn’t be anywhere else,” said 
Browny. 

“Why?” asked Molly. 

“Listen,” said Browny. 

They listened. And this is what they 
heard: “Kl-omp, kl-omp, klom-pety, klomp- 
klomp, klomp, klompety!” Such a clatter! 

“The Land of the Wooden Shoe!” cried 
Molly. 

“Hurrah for Holland!” cried Browny. 
Then down they jumped from their high bed. 

“Now, dress quickly,” said Graridpa 
Nixie, “so that we may get off the boat. My 
friend Peter Ripper will be waiting for us.” 

But when they got off the boat, they found 
many people waiting. These people all had 
round faces and rosy cheeks and bright blue 
eyes. And what good faces they had! 
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The men wore short jackets and wide 
trousers and black stockings and heavy 
wooden shoes. On their heads were small 
round caps. Their hair was cut straight off 
at the neck. 

The women wore black dresses, with skirts 
that reached almost to their wooden shoes, 
and over their skirts they wore big aprons. 
They, too, had black stockings on, and on 
their heads were white caps. 

And how were the little boys and girls 
dressed? 

You will laugh when I tell you that their 
clothes were exactly like the clothes of their 
fathers and mothers! 
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These people of Holland wear the same 
style of clothes year after year, from the 
time they are old enough to walk, till they 
are old men and women. 

But where is Peter Ripper? Here he 
comes, with his funny little round cap in 
his hand, bowing so low and so politely! 

How glad he seems to see the Cottontails! 

“We live on a farm,” said good Mr. Peter. 
“But before we go to it I will show you some 
of the city. 

See, it is below us. That is because we 
are standing on one of the great walls which 
we call dikes. We have built these dikes to 
keep the ocean from flooding our homes. 

If it were not for them the water would 
flow in and cover our houses and towns, and 
drown our people. That is because so much 
of our land is lower than the sea.” 

“Tow strange!” said Grandma Cottontail. 

This was a queer city to which the Cot- 
tontails had come. The streets were water 
roads or canals, and there were hundreds of 
bridges. Ships were moving through the 
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streets. And the masts of some of them 
reached far above the roofs of the houses. 

As Mr. Peter and 
the Cottontails were 
crossing one of the 
bridges, Browny 
cried: 

“Oh, look! Those 
children over & 
there are fishing 
from the window.” 

And so they were! As it happened, this 
street had no sidewalks. The houses were 
r——) built so close to the 
eanal that the chil- 
dren could lean out of 
| the window and drop 
their fishing lines into 
the water. 
~ “Tn the winter,” said 
| M:. Peter, “when the 

: J canals are frozen, the 
children ae on their skates inside the house, 
and off they glide to school!” 
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Bluest eyes you’ve ever seen, 
and cheeks of rosy hue; 

Skirts like grown-up ladies’ 
skirts; a grown-up apron, 
too; 

Big and heavy wooden shoes, 
and waist and sleeves 
quite tight; 

Hair like sand in color, it’s so very, very light: 

That’s Mina, who looks like her mother. 


Funny cap that’s small and 
round, atop a sandy 
head; 

Little body short and plump 
—must be it is well 
fed; 

Long and baggy trousers 
and a jacket short he 
wears; 

Face so round and jolly as he smiles away 
his cares: 

That’s Jan, who is Mina’s brother. 
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XVI 
WINDMILLS AND WATER 


“Well, now,” said Mr. Peter, “I think we 
had better start for the farm.” 

So they got into a canal boat and away 
they went. 

“Can you count the windmills?” Grandma 
Cottontail asked Browny and Molly. 

They started to do so, but soon gave it up. 

“There must be a hundred of them, all in 
a row,” said Molly. 

“Why are there so many?” asked Browny. 

“Tt takes thousands of windmills to keep 
Holland dry,” said Mr. Peter. “Nearly 
every farmer has one with which to pump the 
water from the low lands into the canals. 
Then some of the windmills grind corn and 
saw wood.” 

And these were no ordinary windmills, 
either. They stood there like so many great 
giants with their arms stretched out. Their 
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towers were so large that the first story was 
often used as a house. 

“What makes the windmills go round?” 
asked Molly. 

“The wind makes the arms go round and 
round,” said Grandpa Nixie. 

“Your farms look like gardens,” said 
Grandma Cottontail, “because they are so 
well kept.” 

“Yes, and also because they are so small,” 
said Mr. Peter. “Nowhere will you see such 
green grass as ours. We grow many flowers 
and flower bulbs to sell to other countries. 
You will see many tulip gardens. Holland 
is the land of tulips and windmills, as well 
as the Land of the Wooden Shoe.” 

“Tt must be the land of fine cows, too,” 
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said Grandma. “There are hundreds of cows 
in the meadows.” 

“This is also the land of water,” said 
Grandpa. That seemed so funny that they 
all laughed at it. And yet it was true. 

They passed many boats. Some were like 
theirs, but others were quite differerit. 

“That one,” said Grandpa, “looks like a 
floating house.” 

“So it is,” said Mr. Peter. “In our country 
there is so much water and so little land, 
that many persons 
are born on canal 
boats, and live all , 
their lives on them. 
They even have their 
gardens on the 
boats.” 

“What are those 
queer long-legged 
birds we see waddling about through the 
ditches, poking their heads into the mud?” 
asked Grandma Cottontail. 

“Those are storks,” said Mr. Peter. “They 
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are after frogs, worms, and snakes, which 
live in the canals and ditches. 

Do you see the storks’ nest in that tree? 
There is another nest on the chimney of that 
farmhouse. 

These great birds are good friends of the 
people. They eat the animals which destroy 
the dikes, and so they help to keep the water 
from flooding the low lands.” 

Just then Mr. Peter drew his boat to shore, 
and said, “Here we are, at home.” 

Very soon Mr. Peter and the Cottontails 
were going through a gate, into a tiny Dutch 
garden filled with lovely flowers. 

Just outside the door of the small, low 
house stood Mrs. Ripper, waiting to welcome 
the Cottontails. And Baby Hilda clung to 
her mother’s skirts. 

“Where are Jan and Mina?” asked 
Mr. Peter. 

“They are not yet home from school,” said 
Mrs. Ripper. 

Just then there was a clatter of wooden 
shoes, and a little boy and a little girl hurried 
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through the gate into the garden. They were 
Jan and Mina. 

They stood very still and stared at Browny 
and Molly. They never, never had seen such 
strange children! 

Browny and Molly were somewhat used 
to seeing strange people, but they thought 
Jan and Mina very queer little folks indeed. 

Then Jan laughed, and then they all 
laughed. The four children said, “How do 
you do!” as best they knew how, and after 
that they were friends. 
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Oh, the Dutch bed is a funny bed, 
It’s up so very high! 
A feather bed is over you, 
On another one you lie. 
You must have a stool to climb up there, 
And lest you fall must have a care; 
For the Dutch bed is a funny bed, 
It’s up so very high. 
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XVIL 
A LITTLE HOME IN HOLLAND 


The next morning Molly awoke with a cry 
that could be heard all over the house. 

Mrs. Ripper and Grandma Cottontail ran 
in to see what had happened. Molly was 
sitting up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to be awake, Grandma!” 
she said. “You see, these Dutch beds are so 
high, and I remembered how we climbed up 
on a stool to get up here. And then I thought 
I was falling down, down, down! Oh, I’m 
so glad it was only a dream!” 

Then Jan and Mina and Browny ran in, 
and how they laughed! 

“Wait till I get you, you fat little Dutch- 
man!” Molly said to Jan. But jolly little 
Jan only laughed the more. 

After breakfast the children went down 
to the canal to play. And, oh, what a glo- 
rious time they had! They used Jan’s shoes 
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for boats and sailed them on the water, 
They built play windmills and dikes. 

But Dutch chil- 
dren are seldom idle 
and even here Mina 
earried her knitting 
and worked while 
she played. She was 
knitting thick stock- 
ings for herself. 
They had to be 
thick, so that her hard wooden shoes might 
not hurt her feet. 

“What do you do in winter, when the 
canals are frozen?” asked Browny. 

“Oh, then we have the greatest fun of 
all!” cried Jan. “Winter is a merry time in 
Holland. Almost everybody has skates. 
Some people go on sleds, or on chairs with 
runners on them. 

But the ice-boats are the best fun. They 
have sails and can go very fast on the 
smooth ice.” 

“And, of course, we have sleigh-riding,” 
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said Mina. “Every family has a sleigh of © 
its own.” 

Then Jan cried: “Oh, I had almost 
forgotten! I must go home. I have some 
errands to do for Father.” 

“When you get through with your 
errands will you give us a ride in the 
dog cart?” asked Mina. 

“Tf you will go with me I will,” said 
Jan. 

They all ran to the house. But before 
Jan went in he took off his wooden shoes. 

“Why do you do that?” asked Molly. 

“Oh,” said Jan, “we never wear our 
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wooden shoes in the house. We wear 


slippers when we walk on Mother’s clean 
white floors.” 

Molly wondered how it must be when 
there was company. Wouldn’t people’s 
shoes get mixed? 

Jan came out again at once. He 
harnessed his dog, and the children did the 
errands for Mr. Ripper. 

Then Browny and the two little girls 
got into the cart and Jan ran along beside 
them, driving the dog. And, oh, what fun 
those children had! 

And what had Grandpa Nixie and 
Grandma Cottontail done that morning? 
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Mr. and Mrs, Ripper had shown them 
everything about the farm. It was a fine, 
well-kept little place. 

The barn was a very strange one. It 
was really a part of the house! Mr. Ripper 
opened a door off the kitchen, and there you 
were—right in with the cattle! 

But such a barn as this was I am sure 
you never have seen. 

The floor of it was scrubbed as clean as 
the floor of the house, and the floor 
of the house was as white as snow. The 
Dutch are famous for keeping things 
clean. There was a curtain at the barn 
window and there were plants on the 
window sill. 

“You take good care of your cattle!” 
said Grandpa. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ripper. “That is why 
our cows give us such rich milk. You 
know we make fine butter and cheese of 
our cream and milk. We make so much 
of both that we can sell some to other 
countries.” 
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Ready, there! all ready?—Smile, 
Elephant and crocodile; 

Smile, sad camel, tall giraffe; 
Smile, but don’t you dare to laugh! 


Smile, thick-skinned rhinoceros, 
Lion and hippopotamus; 

Look as pretty as you can 
When you face the camera man. 
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XVII 
THE BLACK PEOPLE’S COUNTRY 


“Good-by, Mr. Ripper! Good-by, Mrs. 
Ripper! Good-by, Jan, and Mina, and 
Hilda! Good-by, queer little, good little 
Holland!” 

So, one fine day, the Cottontails sailed 
far away, to another part of the world—a 
very wild part of the world. 

Here was the home of the great elephant 
with his long trunk and tusks. Here also 
lived the big-horned buffalo, the tall giraffe, 
the humped camel, the big-mouthed hippo- 
potamus, the thick-skinned rhinoceros, King 
Lion, the striped zebra, the spotted leopard, 
the beautiful antelope, the big ape, and the 
little monkey. 

Many crocodiles and alligators lived in 
the streams, and poisonous snakes hid in 
the grass. Here, too, the ostrich—the 
largest of all the birds—made his home. 
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But, first of all, it was the home of the 
black people, or Negroes. 

Now, can you guess the name of this 
strange country? 

It is Africa. 

When the Cottontails reached Africa and 
found what a wild country it was, they were 
afraid. 

“T don’t like big animals,” said Browny. 

“And I’m afraid of snakes,” said Molly. 

“And I really believe it is too warm here 
for us,” said Grandma Cottontail. 

“You can’t fool me!” said Grandpa Nixie. 
“T know what’s the matter. You are all 
afraid, that’s what!” And I believe that 
he was, also, but he pretended to be brave. 

Just then a white man came along. He 
was dressed in a thin suit, and he wore a 
white hat. 

“Friends,” he said, “I am a trader. TI 
buy elephant tusks, which are formed of 
ivory. 

I see you are strangers here. No doubt 
you wish to see the country. If so, you may 
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come with me. You will not be harmed, I 
promise you.” 

So the Cottontails traveled with their new- 
found friend and saw many strange sights. 

They saw little round huts which looked 
like so many haystacks. These huts or 
houses were made of small poles, covered 
with mud and grass or palm leaves, They 
had low doorways and pointed round roofs, 
but they had no windows. 

In these huts lived the Negroes. 

“There is one house larger than the rest,” 
said Grandpa Nixie. “Why is that?” 

“That is the home of the chief,” answered 
the trader. “And there he is.” 
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The African chief knew the trader, for 
the black man had often sold the white man 
elephant tusks, And so the 
trader and the Cottontails 
stopped at the chief’s home. 

The chief was a tall man and 
very black. He wore an apron 
and a mantle, both made of 
antelope skin, and a very high 
hat made of grass and shaped 
* like a stovepipe. 

The hat was the most important part of 
his costume. It was decorated with the 
yellow mane of a lion which the chief had 
killed, and showed what a brave hunter 
he was. No one but a brave hunter could 
be chief. 

As the trader and the Cottontails went 
on, they saw little black children everywhere. 
These children had bright black eyes and 
thick lips and broad noses. Their curly black 
hair, or wool, was braided and twisted into 
all sorts of funny knots and shapes, and tied 
with bright-colored strings. 
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“The little black children have no clothes 
on,” said Molly. 

“The Negroes wear little clothing,” said 
the trader. “That is because they live in a 
very warm country. 

The little girls wear only bracelets on 
their arms and anklets on their legs. 

Their fathers and mothers and _ brothers 
wear small aprons of grass or bark or skins. 
They, too, have bracelets and anklets. 

Besides, the mothers wear beads and 
shells, and sometimes feathers in their hair.” 

“And don’t any of them wear suits, or 
dresses, or bonnets, or hats, or shoes?” 
asked Browny. 

“No,” said the trader. “Indeed, such 
things look very queer to them.” 
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Dear Mamma mine, and Papa, too: 
I take my pen in hand to write to you. 
That I am lonesome, one can see— 

I wish that you were here with me! 


We are in Africa just now, 

The people here grow black, somehow, 
And the animals grow wild—it’s true!— 
I wish that I were home with you! 


P.S. 
Otherwise we’re well and jolly — 
Love and kisses from Browny and Molly. 
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XIX 
STRANGE ANIMALS 


One day the trader and the Cottontails 
visited the home of a hunter. His hut 
stood at the end of the village. 

At one side of the hut bananas and pine- 
apples grew wild. Under the banana trees 
some boys were sitting. Molly thought they 
were reading. 

“What kind of books have they?” she 
asked. 

“They have no books,” replied the trader. 
“Not one of those boys has ever heard of 
a school. 

The Negroes of Africa are simple, happy 
people. They live out-of-doors most of the 
time, learning about the ways of animals 
and birds, and plants and trees. 

Most of the time they have plenty to eat. 
They have pounded corn, milk and honey, 
beans and yams, and nuts and fruit, besides 
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the meat which the men bring back from 
the hunt. 

But they do not care to store up food. 
When they have plenty, they feast. When 
they have little, they go hungry.” 

On a little hill behind the house the 
mother could be seen, hoeing in the 
garden. Here corn and beans and sugar- 
cane and groundnuts and yams _ were 
growing. Groundnuts are like peanuts 
and yams are like potatoes. 

At the open door of the house a girl was 
pounding corn on a large stone. 

Inside the house was the father, getting 
his spears ready for the hunt the next 
day. 
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What do these black men of Africa hunt? 

First of all, they hunt and kill elephants, 
to get the ivory tusks from which so many 
beautiful things are made. 

Sometimes several hundred elephants may 
be seen marching from one place to another 
—fathers and mothers and babies. Oh, 
such babies as these are! Why, one of 
them weighs as much as a big fat man! 

The Negroes like to eat the meat of the 
elephant. 

Then they hunt the hippopotamus, which 
lives in the river during the day, and comes 
out at night to eat the sweet grass upon the 
shore. 

The hippopotamus is not so large as the 
elephant, but it is 
a mighty beast. It 
has a big head and ey 
a short, thick neck. 
It has great tusks 
in the form of teeth. _———— 
These are valuable and the animal is killed 
for them as well as for its thick skin and 
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its flesh. Of the fat of the hippopotamus 
the black man makes a kind of medicine. 

Then there is the 
rhinoceros, which is 
killed chiefly for its 
skin. This is al- 
most an inch thick. 
The rhinoceros is 
about as large as the hippopotamus, but it 
has a smaller head. One or two great horns 
grow on top of its nose. 

Sometimes the hunters kill buffaloes, 
and sometimes even lions. 
And, of course, they kill 
smaller animals as well. 
Indeed, many beautiful 
deerlike antelopes are 
killed for their meat and 
skins. And hundreds of 
wild water birds are shot 
and eaten. 

Such were some of the wonder stories 
the hunter could tell. 

Then he told how monkeys chattered and 
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jumped about in the tops of the cocoanut 
trees and amused themselves by throwing 
cocoanuts at the men. 

He told how scaly crocodiles lived in the 
streams and sunned themselves on black 
mud islands. 

He told how the alligators made nests 
in the river-banks and laid their eggs there. 

But even wonderful tales must have an 
end, and, as it was growing late, the trader 
and the Cottontails said good-night and went 
away. 

Then the Negro family lay down to sleep 
on the hard mats which formed their beds. 

Perhaps the little black children dreamed 
of eating honey and bananas and pineapples, 
and of sucking sweet, juicy sugar-cane. 

Perhaps the father dreamed of canoes, 
loaded with meat and ivory, returning from 
the hunt. 

But I am sure not one of them dreamed 
of soap and towels, and clean hands and 
faces, for they knew nothing at all of any 
of these things. 
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Across the desert the train winds its way — 

Now hear the camels grunt, the horses neigh! 
For this train has no engine and no tracks, 
And the passengers ride on the animals’ backs. 
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XX 
THE LAND OF SAND 


“Now let us go and see what a desert is 
like,” said Grandpa Nixie. 

“Then can we ride on a camel’s back?” 
asked Browny. 

“Oh, yes,” said Grandma. “Indeed, I 
think it would be difficult to ride in any 
other way. For in the desert there are no 
railroads and but few horses.” 

So the Cottontails said good-by to Africa 
and crossed over into a country called 
Arabia, which is a part of Asia. There they 
hired a camel from an Arab. 

Could four Cottontails ride on one camel ? 
Easily! They were no load for a camel. 

How did the camel look? Why he was 
tall and yellow, with huge teeth, and a head 
that stuck away out in front of his body, and 
a great hump on his back. 

When the Arab spoke to him, the camel 
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kneeled down upon the sand. Then 
Grandma and Grandpa seated themselves 
high on his back. And 
Browny and Molly got 
into a basket which hung 
down on one side of the 
camel. 

On the other side was 
hung a great sheepskin 
bag, full of drinking 
> water. 

Then the Arab jumped on another camel. 
He was going with the Cottontails, to show 
them the country. He carried some dates, 
some cakes of hard bread, and more water. 

“Why must we carry water?” asked Molly. 

“Because,” said the Arab, “a desert is the 
driest place in all the world. We may 
travel for days without finding any water.” 

“But the camels could drink in one drink 
all the water we have,” said Grandma. 

“So they could,” said the Arab. “But 
they have just had a drink which will last 
them for several days. The camel has, 
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below his throat, a deep bag which he fills 
with water enough to last him four or five 
days, so he can travel in the desert for as 
long as that without drinking again.” 

As they rode along Nixie thought of the 
strange lands they had already visited. He 
thought of wigwams and Indians, of ice and 
snow, of windmills and water, of black 
people and fierce animals. 

And here was still another land, different 
from any of these and just as strange. Here 
it was never cold. In fact, it was always 
hot, too hot for most people. ; 

In Holland, as you will remember, there 
was too much water. Here there wasn’t 
enough. Here there was plenty of just one 
thing, and that was sand. 
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There was so much sand that this was 
really a land of sand. Everywhere that one 
looked, for miles and miles around, there was 
nothing but sand, yellow sand, with pebbles 
in it, and sometimes high, bare rocks. 

No plants could be seen, except a few little 
weeds and bushes. No crops could be raised, 
and it seemed as though no one could live in 
such a place as this. But people did live here. 
This desert was the home of the Arabs. 

Suddenly the Arab stopped his camel. 

“Do you see that dark spot ahead?” he 
asked. “That is a grassy patch. There we 
shall find tall palm trees with sweet dates 
growing on them. And perhaps we shall 
find there the home of an Arab family.” 

The day was almost over when the tired 
travelers reached the grassy spot. 

Beneath the trees was a long, low tent. 
An Arab family sat before the tent door, 
on pieces of rich carpet and on cushions, 
which are the only chairs Arabs have. 

The father of the family saw the camels 
coming and he rose to welcome the visitors. 
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“Peace be with you,” he said. This is the 
pleasant way the Arabs have of greeting 
one another. 

And then the children brought mats for 
the visitors to sit upon, and food was brought 
and offered to them. 

Nixie noticed that the faces of these 
Arabian people were dark and oval-shaped. 
Their noses were straight, their hair was 
black, and they had dark, earnest eyes. 
Except for their dark skins they looked very 
much like white people. 

This odd tent was their house. But the 
whole desert was their home. For the Arabs 
are wanderers. They must move often, so 
as to find new wells or springs of water, and 
grass for their horses and camels and goats, 
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If I were you and you were I, 

If the sea were land and the land were sky, 

If your feet were where your head ought 
to be, 

What a topsy-turvy world this would be! 


If all the water were jet-black ink, 
I wonder what we’d have to drink! 
How would it suit a bunny rabbit 

To have to wear the Chinese habit? 
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XXI 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN COUNTRY 


That night the Cottontails slept in the 
great, lonely desert, where no sound is 
heard, and where the stars seem to shine 
so brightly and steadily. 

They slept on mats instead of in beds, 
and oh, how tired they all were the next 
morning! 

Nixie said his back was so lame after his 
ride on the camel that he thought it was 
broken. Grandma Cottontail said all her 
bones ached. 

Browny and Molly, who rode in the 
basket on the side of the camel, were not 
quite so tired. But they did not like so dry 
and hot and weary a land as the desert. 

So when the Arab asked if the Cotton- 
tails were ready to go on, Nixie said: “We 
have seen enough of the desert. Let us 
turn back.” And they did. 
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Then Nixie looked at his map and said 
that the next country they would visit was 
China. This so cheered the Cottontails that 
they almost forgot how uncomfortable it 
was to ride on a camel. 

“China must be a very interesting coun- 
try,” said Grandma. 

“Oh, yes!” said Molly. “That is where 
the men wear cues, or pigtails, down their 
backs. And women wear pantaloons, and 
everything is sort of topsy-turvy.” 

“And that is where the John Chinamans, 
the laundry men, come from,” said Browny. 

You see, the little bunnies had not for- 
gotten what the sea captain had told them 
about strange peoples. 

But when the Cottontails reached China, 
they found it a much more curious land, 
eyen, than they had imagined. It was 
rather an upside-down country. 

To begin with, when the sun is waking 
us up in the morning, it is night in China, 
and the little boys and girls there are going 
to bed. And when it is dark here, and we 
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are saying good-night and going to bed, the 
people in China are bidding the sun good- 
morning. 

In China, when schooltime comes, do the 
little boys grasp the hands of their little 
sisters and run along to school with them, 
as our boys do? No, no, that is not the 
way in China! 

In most places in China girls do not go 
to school at all. The Chinese think that 
girls need know only enough to be able to 
help their mothers. They are taught to 
keep house, and sew, and cook, and tend 
the babies. 

So only the boys go to school. They sit 
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on the floor, or on benches before little tables, 
and study out loud. They shout their lessons 
at the tops of their voices. 

What would you think of such a school? 

If a boy stops shouting, the teacher 
thinks he has stopped studying, and gives 
him a whipping. 

When they read, the Chinese begin at 
the back of ‘the book instead of the front. 

And they do not write with pencils and 
pens. They write with small brushes 
dipped into ink. They begin at the H 
top of the sheet, as you do, only at AA 
the right-hand corner instead of the 
left-hand. They put one word or 7% 
character under another, instead of 
after it, as you do. When they reach Sf 
the bottom of the page, they begin in 
a new column at the top, and write to the 
bottom again. 

Would you like to write that way? 

Here is some Chinese writing that a little 
Chinese boy did for the Cottontails. Can 
you read it? The top word is “sun.” The 
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next word is “moon.” The next is “tree.” 
And the bottom one is “child.” 

Some of the curious ways of the Chinese 
make a stranger feel like laughing. 

When we enter a house we take off our 
hats. But the Chinese keep their hats on 
and take off their shoes instead. 

Once the Cottontails watched a group of 
Chinamen. When these men met, each one 
grasped his own hand and began shaking 
it up and down. 

“Are those men going to fight?” Nixie 
asked his Chinese servant. 

The servant laughed. He said: “No 
fightee. They muchee fliends, All fashion, 
diffelent flom white man. Mean samee.” 

That is not very good English. But it 
was the best the servant could speak. Per- 
haps we could not do so well in Chinese. 

What he meant was this: “There will be 
no fight. Those men are good friends. That 
is our way of greeting one another. It is 
a different fashion from that of the white 
man, but it means just what his way means.” 
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Oh, dear! Oh dear! 
How very, very queer 

The Chinese people are! 
The boys and girls you see 
Are not at all like me, 

Or children near or far. 
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XXII 
QUEER CHINA 


One day the Cottontails thought they 
would take a ride through the country. But 
how should they go? 

Grandpa Nixie said they might go in one 
of the two-wheeled carts used by the Chinese, 
but Grandma thought the carts too clumsy. 
Browny said that he would like to go on one 
of the little gray donkeys Chinamen ride. 
Molly thought a covered chair with its long 
poles would be best. 

“But it looks too much like a bird-house,” 
said Browny. 

“Well, in China the only other way of 
traveling that I know of is in a wheelbar- 
row,” said Grandpa. 

And the strange thing is that they de- 
cided to go by wheelbarrow. 

How we should laugh if we saw any one 
in our country sight-seeing in a wheel- 
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barrow! But in China wheelbarrows are 
used a great deal for traveling. That is 
because the roads are so very narrow, and 
also because there are so few railroads and 


horses in that country. 

Of course, the Chinese wheelbarrow is 
different from ours. The wheel is large 
and is in the center of the barrow. On 
each side of the wheel is a ledge. The Cot- 
tontails sat on the ledges, and the owner 
got between the handles of the barrow and 
pushed. 

But that wasn’t the funniest part! Some 
of the barrows carried the queerest loads! 
Here was one with a pig tied on one side and 
a Chinese girl sitting on the other side. 
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When the barrow man would meet a 
friend, he did not just say, “How do you 
do?” and pass on. Instead, he would stop 
and make a very low bow. Then he would 
ask politely, “Has your honorable and 
worthy self eaten rice?” 

The Chinese are very fond of pretending 
and would do almost anything not to seem 
impolite. 

“China is a very crowded country, 
Grandpa. And which 
was true. LEvery- 
where were villages, 
and in almost every 
house lived three or 
four families. 

Few of the houses were more than one 
story high, and some of them were no larger 
than a single room in one of our homes. 
These houses were built of wood or mud, 
and they had low slanting roofs. 

Boats, too, were used for houses. So were 
caves, in many places. 

The farms were so small that they were 
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like garden patches. Why, one of our 
farms would make a hundred Chinese farms! 

The Cottontails saw men and buffaloes at 
work in the rice fields. And they saw a 
Chinese family at dinner. These people did 
not use spoons or forks. Instead they ate 
with small sticks of wood or ivory, called 
“chopsticks.” 

In one place the travelers saw Chinese 
girls taking care of silkworms. From the 
soft threads spun by these busy worms silk 
is made. 

Everywhere were Chinese children, hun- 
dreds of them, that looked like little men 
and women. For they dress just as their 
fathers and mothers do. 

In China boys and girls dress almost alike. 
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They both wear silk or cotton trousers. 
Over these they wear long coats or gowns. 
Their shoes are made of cloth, and have 
thick white soles. 

And you have never, never seen such tiny 
feet as the Chinese girls and women have. 
The Chinese think that small feet are very 
beautiful. So when the girls are babies, 
their feet are tied up very tight and are 
kept tied up until the girls become women. 
The feet have no chance to grow, and the 
poor girls can never run and play and have 
fun. Indeed, they find it hard even to walk. 

The Cottontails found so many strange 
things in China that half of them cannot be 
told. But you must know how the Chinese 
eatch fish. It is such a queer way! 

Do they use hooks and lines, as we do? 
No, they fish with birds! The birds are 
called cormorants and they live on fish. 

The Chinese have trained the cormorants 
to bring the fish to them. The birds swim 
and dive into the water. And each time 
they dive they catch a fish. 
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Oh, how I love to ride away, 

All on a bright and sunny day, 
Leaving the little town behind, 

To see what new things I can find! 


But though in happy lands I roam, 
The dearest spot to me is home. 
And, so, again I cross the sea 

To where the loved ones wait for me. 
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XXTT 
THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


“When are we going home, Grandma?” 
Molly asked one day. 

“We are on our way home now,” Grandma 
Cottontail replied. 

“Have we turned back?” cried Browny. 
“T thought we were going to Japan first.” 

“We are,” said Grandpa Nixie. “We shall 
take a ship to-morrow, and when the captain 
stops to let us off, we shall be in Japan. 
Japan is not very far from China. It is on 
our way home, and we haven’t turned back.” 

“But how can that be?” asked Molly. 
“Mustn’t we turn back to get home?” 

“No,” answered Grandpa. Then he took 
an orange from his satchel and said: “ You 
see, the earth is round like this orange. We 
have been going and going, in one direction, 
until we have gone about three-quarters of 
the way around it. If we go another quar- 
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ter in the same direction we shall reach 
home. But if we turned back we should 
have to travel the three-quarters again.” 

Browny and Molly were bright children, 
so they could see how this was. 

Before long the Cottontails were in Japan, 
or the “Land of the Rising Sun,” as the 
Japanese people call their country. 

What a wonderful little country it was! 
And how different it was from China! 

The people of Japan have yellow skins as 
the Chinese have, and black hair, and eyes 
that are slanted. But they do not wear their 
hair in cues or pigtails down their backs, 
as the Chinese do. In Japan the men wear 
their hair cut short, and that of the women 
is tied up in shiny rolls. 

In China the cities, the streets, the houses, 
and many of the people were dirty. In 
Japan everything was clean and beautiful. 

The Japanese are very fond of flowers. 
And so almost every house had a garden 
around it. Then there were groves of cherry 
trees, loaded with pink cherry blossoms. 
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The streets were full of little wagons or 
carriages, like the one in this picture. These 
carriages are called jinrikishas. They have 
only two wheels and are drawn by men, as 
there are very few horses in Japan. The 
jinrikisha men run very fast. 

Grandpa Nixie hired two jinrikishas. One 
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was for Grandma and Molly. The other was 
for himself and Browny. Riding in one of 
these little carriages was ever so much more 
comfortable than riding in a Chinese wheel- 
barrow. 

“What short people the Japanese are!” 
said Grandma. “The men look like boys, and 
the women are even shorter than the men.” 

But, then, nearly everything in Japan is 
small in size. 

The Cottontails passed hundreds of men, 
women, and children. How queerly they 
were dressed! They wore long, loose gowns 
or kimonos, with very large sleeves. The 
men and boys wore narrow sashes around 
their waists. The women and girls wore 
very wide sashes, tied in a bow at the back. 
The difference in the sash is about the only 
difference between the dress of the men and 
that of the women. 

The shoes of the Japanese are curious san- 
dals of wood or straw. When the weather 
is wet, all of the people look about three 
inches taller, because then they wear clogs, 
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or sandals with little blocks of wood 
fastened to the soles, to keep the feet dry. 
Their stockings are like mittens, with a 
separate place for the big toe. 

Rarely do the Japanese wear hats, but 
the women and girls often carry paper 
parasols over their heads. 

The food of the Japanese is very much 
the same as that eaten in China. Their chief 
dish is rice, and 
they eat even more 
of that than we eat 
of bread. They also 
eat a great deal of 
fish, and they drink 
tea. They use 
chopsticks, as the 
people in China do, 
instead of spoons 
and forks. 

Their tables are like toy tables. These 
are only six inches high and about a foot 
square. Each person has a tiny table all 
to himself. 
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Little Japanese is so polite, you see, 

That he always welcomes us on bended knee; 
And never is he willing to do, or even say, 
Anything to hurt one in the slightest way. 


To his parents dear he’s never, never rude, 
Notwithstanding what may be his temper or 
his mood. 
To all older people he is very kind, 
And to other children the best playmate they 
can find. 
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XXIV 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


One afternoon, while they were in Japan, 
the Cottontails went visiting. They walked 
along the edge of the street, as there are no 
sidewalks in Japanese cities. 

Is this the house? No, it must be the next 
one, Don’t you see the little maid there 
down on her knees, bumping her head on 
the mat? She is doing that to show respect 
for the visitors. She asks the Cottontails 
to take off their shoes and come in. 

The Japanese people never wear shoes in 
the house, and it would be more polite to 
leave on one’s hat than one’s shoes. So the 
Cottontails go inside the house in their 
stocking feet. 

Very soon some of the family come in. 
They kneel down and bow their heads again 
and again to the floor. The Japanese are 
so polite! 
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Then they all sit or kneel on cushions on 
the floor, and talk and drink tea. 

How odd looking a Japanese house is! It 
is low and small and looks like a toy house. 
It is built of wood and bamboo and paper. 
But the strangest thing about it is that it 
has no door, and its windows are made of 
paper, and cannot be opened. 

How can one get in and out? Why, the 
walls are like sliding doors, and when one 
wishes to enter the house, he pushes aside 
the wall and steps into the room. Think of 
pushing aside the wall of one of our houses! 
Then you can imagine how different from 
ours the Japanese houses must be. 

The inside walls slide in the same way. 

These people have no chairs. They sit or 
kneel upon the floor. 

They have no stoves. All of their cook- 
ing is done over a dish of coals set in a 
larger dish of sand. 

The Japanese have no beds. Every one 
sleeps on quilts on the floor. The pillow 
is a block of wood, the size of a brick, with 
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a roll of soft paper on top. The covering 
is a soft rug or quilt. 

A little girl and boy run into the house. 
They kneel joyously before the Cottontails. 
“You are most honorably welcome!” they 
ery, and they bow their heads to the floor. 

“May we play with the honorable chil- 
dren?” they ask. 

You see, Japanese children are very re- 
spectful. And they honor their fathers and 
mothers. For a child to be disobedient is a 
disgrace, in Japan. 
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When the children are given -the permis- 
sion they ask, they bow again, and then 
they run out with Browny and Molly. They 
take the two visitors to play in the garden 
back of the house. 

Japanese children have many nice toys 
and games. The boys have kites and tops, 
spears and swords, and soldiers and bows 
and arrows. The girls have little Japanese 
houses to play with, and dolls that look like 
live babies. Sometimes they carry their 
dolls fastened on their backs in the same 
way that their mothers carry their little 
brothers or sisters. 

Nowhere in the world do children have 
such good times as in Japan. But these chil- 
dren must do some work each day. They 
are taught to be very industrious. 

The boys go to schools which begin at 
seven o’clock in the morning and close at 
noon. In the afternoon they work and play. 
The girls also go to school. But they do not 
go to the same schools as the boys. They 
are taught to read and write, but it is thought 
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much more important for them to learn to 
make and serve tea and arrange flowers. 
_ The afternoon has passed quickly. Now 
it is time to say good-by to the Japanese 
family. They bow many times to the floor 
and ask the Cottontails to come again. The 
Cottontails say how glad they would be 
to receive a visit in their home from the 
Japanese family. 
It is raining outside and so the Japanese 
father gives the Cottontails two umbrellas 
to carry over their heads. He 
\ also gives each of them a pair of 
ry clogs to wear, to keep their feet 


Then, as it is dark, he brings out a lighted 
lantern for each of the Cottontails to carry. 
In Japan every one who walks in the streets 
at night is obliged to carry a Japanese lan- 
tern. Other lanterns are hung in front of 
the houses. 

In the picture you can see the Cottontails 
with the lanterns, returning to their hotel. 

You would hardly know Browny and 
Molly, because the Japanese children have 
dressed them in doll clothes. Browny has 
on a grass raincoat and Molly a kimono. 


Another two weeks on the ocean, then 
two days on the train, and the Cottontails 
were at home again. They had traveled 
around the world. They had seen many 
interesting and wonderful sights, but they 
had seen nothing that seemed to them so 
delightful as the sight of their own home. 

And it would have done your heart good 
to see the bunny-hugs which -the travelers 
and the stay-at-homes gave to one another! 
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